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; our seats and rode home. This was an evidence 
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of the watchful care of the unslumbering Shep- 
herd of the sheep, in bringing to my mind the 
conviction, that were my father present, I would 
not dare to go into such a place—and further, 


to manifest himself in a clear manner, so that 
his countenance was lovely, and I walked under 
his guidance and protection with great delight. 
It was the baptism unto repentance, the day of 
my espousals—the beginning of a new life; and 
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with one of these young men, we set off and rode 

out a few miles to the banks of the Schuylkill, 
when this young man proposed we should go 
into a tavern and get something to drink. This 


towards my gracious Almighty Parent pre- 
eminently, and then towards all men as breth- 
ren and creatures of the same all-powerful 
hand. I desired above all things to be with 


The dignified station of a minister and mes- 
senger of the Gospel of Christ, for the purpose 
of gathering souls to Him and exalting his 
name and kingdom among men, was opened 





+i bn was a new proposition to me, upon which I | Jesus,and to know Him to continue with me; and | before me, and I fully believed that all who are 
un to the hesitated—having never been accustomed to go | at the time it seemed as if He did condescend | rightly placed in that honorable office, are 
a o taverns, or drink anything like ardent spirits. | __ made ministers by Christ himself; and what 
Penns. We got out of the sleigh, but I did not move| « The admonition contained in the foregoing note, | they preach should be from the direct openings 


from the side of it; and while hesitating, the 
countenance of my father presented to my view, 
as though he had suddenly appeared before me, 
which immediately conveyed the idea of disap- 
probation ; and I gave my voice against going 
into the tavern; and we accordingly resumed 


may apply to any and every case, where young people 
are tempted to do that—whereupon W. E. so wisely 
“ hesitated”—which would be aquest by con- 
cerned earthly parents, especially so by our Omni- 
scient Father in ) room d who is continually watching 
over us for good, and whose blessed Spirit is our spirit- 
ual reprover and infallible guide into all truth. 


and communication of his Spirit in the heart, 
who only knows when his flock need instru- 
mental help, and what is suited to their respec- 
tive conditions. These things I was favored to 
see in the light of the Lord Jesus, and at times 
I felt as if I could stand forth as a servant 
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under his authority to proclaim the glad tidings 
of life and salvation, and gather souls into the 


Gospel net. 
(To be continued.) 


The Lives of Early Quakers, 

That busy noise of controversial propagandism 
to which we listen across the centuries, must 
not make us forget the quiet daily life of the 
Quakers, which was its most effective argu- 
ment. Much of this, from its nature, could not 
be recorded in history; but here and there we 
catch glimpses of the extraordinary fidelity to 
principle which characterized this people. It 
was their habit to bring every part of their be- 
havior to the test of the Light, and to reject all 
which could not bear the pure celestial ray. 

In their commercial dealings, they upheld a 
standard of probity which at first incurred sus- 
picion from its very strangeness. William Ed- 
moundson found that the Friends’ strict rule of 
verity, which would at once ask or offer the 
prite intended to be given or taken, was a hind- 
rance to doing business. “In those days the 
keeping one price in selling goods was a great 
stumbling-block to most sorts of people, and 
made them stand at a distance from buying for 
some time, until they saw farther into the justice 
of the manner thereof.” 

These Quaker shop-keepers carried the Light 
into their shops, and actually made the goods 
they dealt in, matters of conscience. Gilbert 
Latey, a fashionable West-end tailor, who had 
been “in great business in the world,” and who 
had a large connection among persons of rank 
and quality, whose apparel he had been accus- 
tomed to set off “ with much superfluity of lace 
and ribbons,” after he became a Quaker, found 
out that his conscience would not suffer him to 
aid and abet this extravagance, nor permit his 
servants to do-so. He made his conscience the 
measure by which to cut his customers’ coats. 
Naturally the customers objected ; his business 
decayed ; he was compelled to dismiss his work- 
men, and the prospect of having to become a 
journeyman himself stared him in the face.— 
Honest Gilbert escaped this hard fate somehow; 
probably as the Quakers increased in number, 
they found their way to his shop. Atkinson 
and Armstrong, doing business on the Scottish 
border, not only declined to smuggle, as was 
common around them, but refused to sell “such 
striped and gaudy cloth as was not seemly for 
Friends to wear.” 

Christopher Story tells us, that “ honest 
Friends, of what employment soever, were then 
concerned to be testimony-bearers in the way 
of their trade and business; and though it 
looked for a time as if it would hurt their 
trades—yet, as Friends were faithful and per- 
severed in a meek and quiet spirit, they pros- 
pered; and though some had but little when 
they were convinced, their endeavors were 
blessed ; for being diligent in the management 
of their words and promises, they gained credit 
in the country.” The time came when people 
would inquire for a Quaker tradesman or arti- 
san. Then the Quakers grew rich, and wealth 
sapped the fortress which persecution and pov- 
erty had assaulted in vain. But that was in 
the after time. In this first age, honesty and 
industry, frugality and brotherly kindness, 
reigned among them. F. S. Turner. 





Noruine is more important in the mental 
training of a child than the bringing him to do 
what he ought to do, and to do it in its proper 
time, whether he enjoys doing it or not. 


From “THE 8S. 8S. TIMEs,” 


An Outing Among the Peaks of India, 


BY HARRIET M. OGDEN NEVIN. 


Among the most striking wonders of nature 
are the snowy Himalayan Mountains, as seen 
from some of the hill-stations in India. Al- 
though these peaks are the highest in the world, 


and are covered with everlasting snow, and 


their summits are miles away from the places to 
which the Indo-Europeans resort during the 
heated season, people always speak of a trip to 
them as going to “the hills,” never to “ the 
mountains.” 

A visit to India, without at least a glimpse of 
Mount Everest, the highest of these peaks, and, 
consequently, the highest mountain in the world, 
would seem like a visit to Rome without seeing 
St. Peter’s. So, one bright winter afternoon we 
left Calcutta for Darjeeling. 

The Indian steam-cars differ greatly irom 
ours, and are arranged exclusively (o¢ warm 
weather. Three ladies can always command an 
cutire compartment to themselves when travel- 
ling over night, and generally during the day, 
although it is conan intended to hold six or 
eight. The cars are not very comfortable, un- 
less you wish to recline; for the seats run along 
the sides under the windows, and, in order to 
look out at all, you must sit with your feet up 
on the seat, and leaning against either end of 
the car. Even if you desire to sit with your 
back to the window, the seats are so wide, and 
covered with such slippery leather, that one is 
constantly sliding down. Small bath-rooms 
often adjoin the compartments, with a shower- 
bath attached, which you can use whenever you 
please. At the other end of the car is fre- 
quently a space for baggage, as you have to 
carry everything with you that is needed at 
night, in the way of bedding and rugs. Hang- 
ing sometimes at the windows are “ cuscuss tat- 
ties,” or grass mats, that are kept wet in sum- 
mer, so that the air blowing through them may 
keep the compartment cool. 

Soon after we left Calcutta, our ride began to 
be a pretty one—past clumps of large tree- 
ferns, by groves of bananas, palms, and the ex- 
quisite feathery bamboo, with many brilliantly 
plumaged birds darting in and out among the 
branches, or perched high above us on the tele- 
graph wires. Then we would pass large fields 
of tobacco, or plantations of rice, with the 
scantily attired natives wading in the marshy 
ground, gathering in the harvest. 

Damookdea Ghat was reached early in the 
evening, and a boat was taken to cross the dirty 
but sacred waters of the Ganges to Sara Ghat. 
Here a narrower gauge road awaited us, and we 
spent a comfortable and very cool night, requir- 
ing all our wraps to keep us warm. At Saliguri 
we partook of a good Senalitiet, and then we 
made the last change of our journey to funny 
little open cars, with awnings over the top, run- 
ning on a road the gauge of which is only two 
feet. 

Before we started we had a fine view of snowy 
Kinchinjunga, 28,256 feet high, the second high- 
est mountain in the world. We soon lost sight 
of the snows, but had beautiful views of peaks 
clothed with green to their summits, and of the 
pretty Balasun valley and river. The Mahan- 
uddy River was crossed by a high bridge; the 
river was far below us, and nearly dry then, but 
in the rainy season it often overflows the bridge. 
The narrow road up the mountain is really a 
marvel of engineering skill. There are so many 
curves that at no time is all of the little train 


straight on the track, and yet there is not g 
tunnel anywHere. But there is an almost be 
wildering succession of small circles, loops, and 
figures-of-eight, and several places where the 
cannot turn, but must run forward, then back 
on to another track, and forward again on a 
third. 

The ground is so treacherous during the rainy 
season, and there are so many landslides at that 
time, that they have to deal gently with it; and, 
although the road is only fifty miles long, it 
takes nearly a day, about seven or eight hours, 
to run either up or down. The grade is not 
very great at any point; and it was most 
amusing to see them, when we were hardly aware 
that we had commenced to ascend, have two 
men to run ahead of the engine to brush the 
leaves from the track before the little train 
could get along at all. 

We passed through many native villages of 
the Lepchas, the aborigines of the hills, who 
look extremely like Mongolians, and -of the 
Nepalese and Bhooteas. A great deal of jew- 
elry is worn by these people—turquoises and 
coral abounding—and occasionally necklaces 
of rupees strung together. Then, too, they use 
considerable paint, and go to the stations draped 
in fine cashmere shawls, beautifully colored. . 

As we steamed slowly along in our little 
train, it was interesting to watch the curious 
people, and to pass through the large tea plan- 
tations, with the tea in every degree of growth, 
in bloom and being cut. We arrived at Dar 
jeeling, 7,200 feet above the sea, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. We climbed up a 
steep little hill to our hotel, “The Woodlands,” 
and were given pleasant rooms, affording, they 
told us, a magnificent sight of the snowy range; 
but all was then clouded in mist; and we re- 
tired to rest, with gloomy forebodings of what 
the people in Calcutta had warned us. A dense 
mist and drizzle baffled us all the next day, 
We were delighted when we arose the following 
morning, however, to be told that it would bea 
beautiful day for our excursion. 

Directly after breakfast we started for Sin- 
chul, some of us on excellent little mountain 
ponies, with attendants to lead them, and some 
in “ dandies”—a queer contrivance with long 
handles—looking like a coffin without any lid, 
and carried by four men. When we first started, 
before sunrise, the mountains were in the clouds; 
but, shortly after, some dark shapes began to 
make their appearance, and a discussion arose 
as to their nature. One thought them too high 
to be anything but clouds, while another thought 
them certainly too high not to be snow-capped. 
Whilst the discussion was at its height, the sun 
arose, dispelling the mist—and imagine our 
amazement when we saw that these were only 
the dark, green-clad foot-hills, and far, far above 
them towered the masses of eternal snow in all 
their glory. The sense of height and grandeur 
was almost overpowering, and we could only 
gaze at the wonderful scene in silence, lost in 8 
consciousness of the mighty works of God! 

Below us nestled the pretty little town, with 
houses covered with roses and other flowers in 
full bloom. Then came the foot-hills clothed 
in vivid green, and then, far above, Kinchit- 
junga, and the rest of the mighty range— 
the peaks about 28,000 feet high, and looking 
close at hand, although forty miles away. For 
an hour and a half we rode up the mountaid, 
winding backward and forward—and all the 
way to Sinchul fine views of mountains, hills, and 
valleys were given us. At Sinchul we walked 
out on a barren, rocky plateau, and from there 
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had a magnificent view of Everest, 29,002 feet 
high, the highest mountain in the world. 

It was.surrounded on all sides by other peaks 
closer to us, and so seemingly almost as high. 
Then we walked to the summit of Tiger Hill, 
and had a much more extended view, seeing all 
around the horizon. As we went up the hill, 
we saw a tiger’s tracks, but caught no glimpse 
of the animal itself. At last we had to tear 
ourselves away from the magnificent scene; and, 
soon after we started on the descent, a heavy 
mist rolled in, and hid mountains, hills, and 
town from view, as if it were too marvellously 
beautiful to be long vouchsafed to human eye- 
sight. On the way down, one of the dandy- 
poles broke, and the occupant was only saved 
from coming roughly to the ground by the 
strength and dexterity of her bearers. 

Later in the day we walked to Birch Hill, 
past the Governor’s house, and the pretty bun- 
galows embowered in roses, and enjoyed lovely 
views of the hills and picturesque little town, 
with its bazaars in full play; but it was too 
misty for any further sight of the mighty snows. 

As we ascended the trail on the way to Sin- 
chul that morning, a jackal came rushing by 
our ponies’ feet, and plunged into the dense un- 
derbrush on the other side of the road—that, 
and the tiger’s tracks, making us realize a little 
more vividly that we were indeed in the heart 
of India. The next morning, another clear 
sunrise was vouchsafed us, and we once more, 
and for the last time, saw the Indian mountain 
snows in all their unequalled glory and majesty. 
As we returned to Calcutta, some of the party 
were “trollyed” down the mountain—a process 
more like coasting than anything else, with a 
wheeled truck instead of a sled, and car-tracks 
in place of snow and ice. And so we retraced 
our steps, spent another night in the cars—so 
different from our sleepers—and arrived in Cal- 
cutta about noon of the following day. 

Riverton, N. J. 





THEY ARE OF Gop.—“It is in my heart to 
leave behind me a testimony to the Truth. In 
my youth, when dead in trespasses and sin, and 
walking according to the course of this world, 
although in my infancy educated in an esteem 
of those precious testimonies borne by George 
Fox and his fellow-laborers to plainness of dress 
and address, f contemned them in my heart and 
departed from them in practice. When I was 
awakened to a sense of my lost and miserable 
estate without a Saviour, 1 embraced them with 
all acceptation in their strictest forms, and have 
not since deviated from them, either in senti- 
ment or practice, not for an hour. They are of 
God and will be established in the earth, when 
the crown of pride shall be cast down and the 
glory of all flesh abased. Neverthless, let none, 
who by the influence of education or any other 
means, invariably adhere to them, glory in, or 
value themselves upon a bare exterior conform- 
ity to these truths; while the inner man of their 
heart is full of pride, self-preference and raven- 
5 after the unrighteous mammon.”—Samuel 

tt. 





An InneRITANCE IN Heaven.—H. Kirk- 
White was so thoroughly impressed with a sense 
of the importance of his Maker's favor, that he 


said he would willingly give up all acquisitions of 
knowledge and all hopes of fame, and live in a 
Wilderness unknown till death, if by so doing 

could insure an inheritance in heaven.”— 


Selected. 


and above all, 





The Resurrection. 


“Secret things belong unto the Lord, our God, but those 
things that are revealed belong unto us and to our chil- 


dren forever, that we may do all the words of this law.” 
Deut. xxix : 39, 


These are the words of Moses, the servant of 


God, who wrote the first five Books of the Holy 
Scripture, and through whom the law was given 


to the Israelites. God, through Moses, had re- 
vealed much of his Divine will (to the Israel- 


ites) sufficient for their salvation, if they kept 
the law. Yet, as time rolled on, it pleased Him 
to unfold more and more the blessed purpose of 
his will, to gather all things, both in heaven 
and in earth, to himself in Christ; and faintly 
as it were, revealing to his people the glories of 
the world to come, He set befure them the pres- 
ent benefits of blessing in a fruitful land, as 
a reward for faithfulness. The Sadducees ap- 
proached Jesus concernin 
They rejected all Scripture but the Pentateuch, 
and denied any resurrection or angel or spirit, 
and as a necessary consequence, any future state 
in heaven or in hell. 
demonstrated to them from the inspired writ- 
ings, which they themselves acknowledged, that 
there is a resurrection, even though Moses may 


the resurrection. 


But Jesus unanswerably 


not have particularly treated of that doctrine, 


like as the Book of Esther, though not once 


mentioning the name of God, yet declares loudly 


of his superintending providence. Now, the doc- 


trine of the resurrection is one almost univer- 


sally held by Christians, for what else could 


have supported them amid all the cruel suffer- 
ings which they were at one time called to en- 


dure ; “for if in this life only we have hope, we 
are of all men most miserable.” 


But God hath 
by the testimony and doctrine of Jesus and of 
his apostles, who themselves talked with Moses 
and Elias on the Mount, by the resurrection of 
the saints who apes unto many in the city, 

y the resurrection of himself 
and his ascension into heaven, beheld by many 
witnesses, left the matter beyond cavil. And 
here we would gladly leave the matter were it 
not that some in these times would trouble the 
church by seeking to be wise above that which 


is written, and making their assumptions an im- 


portant article of belief, whereas it may well be 


said to them as the Lord said to the Sadducees, 


“ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor 
the power of God.” Matt. xxii:29. Neither 
would this error assume the importance it does, 
were it not a first stepping aside from the path 


of Truth, and as such the root of still greater 
departures. Then what say the Scriptures? for 


what is not consonant with their teachings is 
not from the Spirit that gave them forth. 

“ And the Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils of 
the breath of life and man became a living 


soul” (Gen. ii: 7), and it was said to him, “ of the 


tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
not eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die.” Gen. ii: 17. So 
man possesses evidently a natural life of the 
body, common with other living creatures, and 
a spiritual life which was capable of enduring 
temptation, which it did and succumbed thereto, 
and died to the Divine life and image in which 
man was first created. Again was it said to 
Adam, “till thou return unto the ground ; for 
out of it wast thou taken ; for dust thou art and 
unto dust thou shalt return.” Gen. iii: 19. Solo- 
mon asserts the same distinction (see Eccles. iii : 
19-21), “that which befalleth the sons of men 
befalleth beasts ; * * * all go to one place; all 


are of the dust, and all turn to dust again.” But 
of the spirit, He saith, “ Who knoweth the spirit 





of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the 
beast that goeth downward to the earth ?” Again, 
“Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.” Eccles. xii:7. To King David was 
given a more glorious revelation of his great 
successor, of whom He prophesied, “Thou wilt 
not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suf- 
fer thine Holy One to see corruption,” and yet 
the Jews well knew that the natural body of 
David mouldered in his tomb. From the ar- 
chological relics of the Egyptians, we can 
have no doubt that they held the belief of the 
resurrection of the natural body, and individ- 
uals may have thought this amongst the Jews, 
though their Scriptures were silent on the mat- 
ter, but when we turn to the teachings of the 
New Testament, we find such a view strongly 
controverted. ; 

Our Lord himself says that in heaven, “they 
are as the angels in heaven,” whom we are told 
are ministering spirits. Did not Stephen, the 
protomartyr, on looking up, see Jesus standing 
waiting to receive him, when he cried, “ Lord 
Jesus receive my spirit,” and did the bereaved 
brethren not carry the body of their beloved 
brother to the grave? And Jesus said, “He 
that believeth in me shall never die.” But this 
could not be spoken of the body. 

‘ Again, those who would affirm that the same 
body which we now occupy will rise again, 
must .assuredly know how we shall appear, 
whereas the beloved Apostle John most em- 
phatically declares, “ Beloved, now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be; but we know that when He shall ap- 
pear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is.” 1 John iii: 2. From this it is plain 
our future body and its nature is one of the se- 
cret things belonging unto God, and not re- 
vealed unto us, as in no ways essential to our 
salvation, and, therefore, for any one to affirm 
the necessity of believing a supposed solution of 
this secret, is a burden which they unwarranta- 
bly lay on men’s shoulders, for they presume to 
be wise above that which is written, and such 
too often soon learn to despise what is written. 
John in his apocalypse saw “under the altar 
the souls of them that were slain for the word 
of God, * * * and white robes were given unto 
every one of them.” Rev. vi: 11. But it is the 
Apostle Paul who is more especially the Apos- 
tle to us, Gentiles, who hath treated of this 
doctrine most lucidly and fully (see 1 Cor. xv), 
from which it is seen doubts of this great doc- 
trine had already risen through misconstruc- 
tions of unlearned ones. “ But some will say, 
How are the dead raised up? and with what 
body do they come?” The modern body resur- 
rectionist would promptly reply, With this same 
body. Notso Paul. To such he says, “‘Thou 
fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die, and that which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not that body which shall be, but bare grain 
—it may chance of wheat or of some other grain. 


But God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased 
im, and to every seed his own body. He goes 


on to show that there are terrestrial and celes- 
tial bodies, but that the glory of one differeth 
from the glory of the other. But He strikes at 
the root of this carnal theory when He says, 
“ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God, neither doth corruption inherit incor- 
ruption ” (v : 50) ; and in perfect unison with the 
passage already quoted from the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ, which He gave to us by his ser- 
vant John, is the saying of this same Apostle 
Paul to the Corinthians, “If our earthly house 
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been estimated that four hundred men are 
buried in Apache Pass who met their death at 
the hands of the Indians. More than once 
bodies of troops have fallen into his terrible 
ambuscade, and many a brave blue-coat has 
been sent to his long account by an arrow or 
bullet, which found its way to his heart from 
behind one of these fearful rocks. Eastward, 
for nearly a hundred miles, the road was watched 
by these terrible avengers. Cook’s Cafion is 
another death valley, and has many and many 
a time been the scene of terrible carnage.— 
Travellers, grown bold because the Indians had 
not appeared there for a long time, have first 
become aware of their return by a fatal shower 
of arrows and bullets. 

In the early days of the Overland Mail, a 
distance of one hundred miles was traversed by 
an open coach, with horses or mules; and the 
road was for a long period so dangerous, that 
men were paid one hundred and fifty gold dol- 
lars for a single trip; and it has been said that 
these men, whose cupidity induced them to ac- 
cept this dangerous employment, generally lived 
to make only about three trips. 

In many fearful conflicts with the troops, 
Cochise lost numbers of his best warriors, and 
frequently escaped by means which seemed, to 
his own superstitious people, and sometimes to 
his soldiers, miraculous. Once, when danger- 
ously wounded and his horse killed under him, 
and with the troops but a few yards distant, he 
disappeared, only to return to his work a short 
time after. These escapes caused his tribe to 
look upon him as something more than human, 
and, without gxception, they believed he had a 
charmed life and could not die. And this 
opinion they held until they saw him cold in 
death. 

These fearful raids upon travellers along the 
line of the road, were varied by attacks upon 
settlers, and frequent incursions over the bor- 
der into Old Mexico, and for a hundred miles 
along the northern frontier of Sonora, the in- 
habitants found Cochise a dangerous and un- 
profitable visitor. 

In the year 1868, the new Indian policy was 
inaugurated, and means were found to treat 
with Cochise. The negotiations resulted in his 
abandoning his warlike career, and himself and 
his people taking up their abode upon a reser- 
vation in the valley of the Allamosa, about 
twenty miles in a direct line from Fort Craig. 
For two years peace reigned. Some depreda- 
tions probably were committed; but the change 
was a great one, and gave satisfaction to all.— 
But white men had constructed a town upon 
what was to be the reservation, before it had been 
formally set apart as a home for the Indians, 
and demanded fabulous sums in payment for 
their improvements; and the Rev. Vincent Col- 
lyer, who had been sent out as a commissioner 
to arrange the matter, selected another reserva- 
tion, one hundred and twenty miles further 
west, and ordered the removal of the Indians 
thither. 

There were many objections to the new loca- 
tion. Cochise objected to being placed so near 
his old enemies, the Navajos, as well as to the 
country selected ; but it was believed that the 
teeth of the old dragon had been drawn, and 
no fear was felt by the inexperienced men who 
had charge of the removal. But when the 
time came to move, it was found that Cochise 
had already moved himself and gone back to 
his old haunts. The Indians who did not be- 
long to his own particular band, remained, and 
were removed to Tulerossa, from which the 


of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, 
earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our 
house, which is from heaven; if so be that 
being clothed, we shall not be found naked.” 2 
Cor. v: 1-3. 

In conclusion, let us not be vainly desirous 
to know the manner or character of this resur- 
rection, since it appertains to another and an eter- 
nal world, and God in his wisdom has withheld 
such knowledge, but let us rather seek to assure 
ourselves that we, who were dead in trespasses 
and sins, have awaked to righteousness, and sin 
not, for “ blessed and holy is he that hath part in 
the first resurrection ; on such the second death 
hath no power, but they shall be priests of God 
and of Christ and shall reign with Him a thous- 
sand years” (Rev. xx:6). And if we are 
ever permitted through Divine and unmerited 
mercy to “awake in his likeness, surely we may 
be satisfied, and leave all else with Him who 
doeth all things well; and rather than judging 
each other uncharitably concerning that for 
which we have no data, let us with reverent 
thankfulness praise the goodness and grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who himself tasted 
death for every man, and hath robbed death of 
its sting—so that we can look upon the remains 
of the dear departed ones and rejoice through 
our tears that they have fallen asleep in Jesus. 
W. W. B. 





writer secured their return to Allamosa, three 
years later. 

When Cochise left Allamosa, he went be. 
lieving that the promises made him had not 
been kept, and at once entered upon his career 
of warfare again. Pursued by troops con- 
stantly, he was able to outwit them; and for 
months Fort Bayard, in New Mexico, was sur. 
rounded by them. No one dared to ride out of 
the post without an escort, and several unwary 
persons were killed within sight of that military 
stronghold. 

Finally, General O. O. Howard was selected 
by President Grant to take the Indian affairs of 
our Southwestern frontier under his personal 
supervision, and through his fortitude and un- 
tiring zeal, he was enabled to do what all the 
troops on duty in that region had failed to ac 
complish. With one man for a guide, General 
Howard, at the peril of his life, penetrated to 
Cochise camp, and succeeded in making a treaty 
with the old warrior, which was never broken 
while he lived, nor by his people, until it had 
first been broken by an agent of the Govern- 
ment. 

The writer first visited that section of the 
country a few months after General Howard 
had completed his negotiations, and found the 
people, almost without exception, bitterly hostile 
toward the one-armed general, for having made 
peace with their terrible foe. The universal de 
sire was to have a war of extermination de- 
clared ; and no one believed that Cochise would 
keep the peace that he had made. But the 
sequel proved that General Howard was right; 
and when, two years later, the writer was sent 
to remove these Indians, he found the citizens 
almost universally opposed to such an attempt. 
All agreed that Cochise had been faithful to 
his word, and that no depredations had been 
committed on our side of the border. 

The reservation set apart for Cochise, by 
General Howard, embraced the Chiricauhua 
and Dragoon Mountains, with the valley forty 
miles wide lying between, from Apache Pass 
southward to the Mexican line, the reservation 
being about forty miles wide and sixty long. 
If the same understanding which General How- 
ard secured with Cochise had been reached 
twenty years earlier, more than a thousand 
human lives and millions of dollars’ worth of 
property might have been saved. , 

To the last, Cochise entertained the greatest 
love and affection for General Howard. He 
spoke of him as a soldier who dared leave his 
troops behind and come and visit him alone, 
when to do so might have caused his death— 
He regarded him as the personification of truth 
and fair dealing. The introduction which put 
the writer upon the best possible terms with 
Cochise, was a carte de visite of General Howard 
and himself, taken together, and no better re 
commendation could have been found. Cochise 
kissed the picture of General Howard, and 
continued to look upon the representation of 
the beloved features as long as he retained con- 
sciousness. 








Cochise, the Apache Chief, and Peace, 


BY L. E. DUDLEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AF- 
FAIRS, 

The expedition of General Kearney through 
New Mexico to the Pacific Coast, in 1846, first 
brought the citizens of the United States into 
contact with the Apache Indians; although 
their near neighbors, the Mexicans, had known 
them for nearly two hundred years. Magnus 
Colorado was then the chief of all the tribes of 
Apaches. Cochise was captain of the Chiri- 
cauhua band, and war chief of his brother-in- 
law, Magnus Colorado. Some years after our 
occupation of the country, Magnus Colorado, 
Cochise, and many other prominent Apaches, 
with their families, were enticed into a corral at 
or near Fort McLean, now abandoned, in South- 
western New Mexico. Once safely within the 
corral and separated from their arms, the sol- 
diers were ordered to fire upon these defenceless 

ple—men, women and children. Nearly all 
(I think all but Cochise,) were killed, Cochise 
escaping, severely wounded. Through treach- 
ery, his chief and all the members of his own 
family had been killed ; and is it a wonder that 
Cochise soon made the surrounding country ex- 
tremely dangerous for white men? 

Cochise at once rallied alt the Apaches he 
could reach, and began a bloody war upon the 
whites. No road was safe to any traveller un- 
less protected by an invincible armed escort. 
The Overland Stage Line then ran through 
Southern New Mexico, passing through Apache 
Pass, which is in the Chiricauhua Mountains, 
and had always been the home of Cochise. The 
road through this pass winds about through 
mountains for five miles, sometimes ascending 
the steepest of steep hills, and again descending 
into the deepest ies, with rocks overhanging 
it on either side. Behind these rocks, Cochise 
and his tribe lay in ambush hundreds of times, 
and waited for the unwary traveller. It has 








A Saving Regeneration.—Since nothing short 
of the grace that came by Jesus Christ can 
effect in us a saving regeneration, its inward 
guidance, therefore, is the most important prin 
ciple of the Gospel dispensation, and is the 
surest rule for our faith and practice, since it 
cannot lead into error; and furthermore, is that 
for which all Christians ought most zealously 
and watchfully to strive after and to obey.—Se 
lected. 
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West Cuester, Twelfth Mo. 31st, 1857. 

Dear : Thy letter received yesterday, 
was truly refreshing; indeed I could but won- 
der that thou should devote time to one who 
feels so unworthy. But I believe we both know 
very well, that if any good is done, it is not of 
ourselves—for can we not in truth adopt the 
language of the Apostle, that “in me, that is in 
my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” Happy, 
then, for those who have such an abiding faith 
in Jesus, as to look above themselves; and even 
over all the discouraging things that present 
themselves to our view: unto Him who is 
“mightier than the noise of many waters.” I 
trust thy example will be as a little leaven, 
which, as faith and faithfulness is maintained, 
will have its influence. “ He maketh use of 
things that are not to bring to nought things 
that are.” 

Oh, I think, I have seen the mischief that a 
want of proper attention to the ‘government of 
the tongue has done, and is doing, even amongst 
us. It is very important for Friends to set an 
example to the world around us, of opposing 
wrong things, and supporting right things with 
a right spirit—with the renewed spirit—for it 
needs waiting for and being renewed, even from 
day to day: a truth which the world, and too 
many amongst ourselves, are slow to learn and 
too impatient to practise (myself among the 
number), as it ought to be. The same Power 
that raised up and built the Church, must sus- 
tain it. The example of Uzza was for a warn- 
ing to the Church, we must suppose for all ages. 
We have no reason to doubt his sincerity in 
wishing to save the Ark from danger, but the 
commandment for such occasions was broken, 
and the penalty must be paid as a warning to 
all. A very few words spoken in right autho- 
rity—that is, in the right spirit and at the right 
time—will often avail much, when many words, 
without this, do but darken counsel. All the 
endless, countless contentions in the political 
world, arise from this very mistake, defending 
and opposing in a hasty, unsubdued spirit, 
which genders strife and thwarts the good that 
is aimed at. * * * 

I believe it is very proper to have a judg- 
ment, and when called for, to be fearless in 
avowing it—and yet we are told to “judge 
nothing before the time:” showing that there 
may be, as there often is, a necessity for pa- 
tience, for something, perhaps, to be brought to 
light, which may be important to a right de- 
cision ; or, which is more likely, that we may 
stand still and see the thing we desire brought 
about without our interference. If we become 
impatient, or intolerant to the opinions of 
others, we may be urged on to commit wrongs 
which it might be hard to repair. Do we not 
find the power of true religion on the mind, as 
it is submitted to, works in us a very humble 
opinion of ourselves and of our gifts, while at 
the same time we very properly entertain a 
high regard for the gifts of those whom we know 
to be in advance of ourselves in age and ex- 

perience, and faithfulness. With such feelings 
as these, how cautious would we be in reproach- 
ing others—or in urging our claims to prefer- 
ence in any respect. Should we not rather be 
patient where we cannot see alike, and wait in 
faith until the mountain is removed and cast 
into the sea. “The name of the Lord is a 
strong Tower; the righteous flee thereinto and 
find safety.” May this be the experience of 
many. 
With true regard, thy friend, 
JAMES EMLEN. 
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Physical and Manual Training, 

It is pleasant, in these times of “high art” 
and great intellectual pursuits, to find such an 
evidence as is contained in the following ex- 
tract, of renewed attention being given to the 
training of the hand, as well as the head: 

“Principal Sayre, of the Philadelphia Man- 
ual Training School, bears strong testimony to 
the practical value of industrial education in 
greatly increasing the opportunities for ambi- 
tious boys to make a living. It is no longer 
the case that boys educated in the city devote 
themselves so largely to mercantile occupation. 
‘None of our boys, I might almost say,’ re- 
marked Mr. Sayre, ‘take clerkships. There is 
always a demand equalling the supply, and all 
get positions where skill of hand and directive 
ability ‘are needed. Scarcely a week passes 
but there is some fresh demand, and there are 
few of the boys who do not get positions. Some 
go into machine shops, others are secured by 
architects and draughtsmen; others again go 
with their fathers into the carpentering or 
building lines; and some again, become chem- 
ists.’ The beneficial effects are not confined to 
the boys in giving them a greater variety of 
vocations to choose from. The different trades 
and industries, and through them the general 
public, reap a distinct advantage in being able 
to recruit their ranks with bright young lads 
who have had careful training.” 

There are no letters extant to be compared 
in fluency, beauty of language, and force of ex- 
pression to those of Paul, the great apostle; 
and yet he was a tent-maker and wrought at 
his vocation. 

George Fox was a shoemaker; and of his 
Journal, Spurgeon, the noted Baptist preacher, 
of London, says: “ His life well repays the 
earnest student. It isa rich mine. Every page 
of it, is as precious as solid gold. Books, now- 
days, are hammered out, and you get but little 
metal in acres of leaves; but the Journal of 
George Fox contains ingots of gold, truths 
which require to be thought of month by month 
before you can get to the bottom of them.” 

John Woolman was a tailor by trade, and 
worked at it; of his Journal, Crabbe Robinson 
says, in his diary, “A perfect gem! His is a 
beautiful soul. An illiterate tailor, he writes 
in a style of the most exquisite purity and 
grace. His moral qualities are transferred to 
his writings. Had he not been so very humble, 
he would have written a still better book, for 
fearing to indulge in vanity, he conceals the 
events in which he was a great actor. His re- 
ligion is love. His whole existence and all his 
passions were love.” Charles Lamb says of 
him: “Get the writings of John Woolman by 
heart and love the early Quakers.” In the 
preface to a little work called “John Woolman, 
a Study for Young Men,” by Thomas Green, 
believed to be a dissenting clergyman of Eng- 
land, he says: “Acting on this testimony, I 
read Sewell’s History and Woolman’s Journal, 
with all his extant writings, and I had no dif- 
ficulty in following the latter part of Lamb’s 
advice and loving the early Quakers. They 
were indeed men of wonderful strength and 
simplicity of character. Their clear headed and 
clear hearted obedience to conscience, carried 
forward incalculably the cause of freedom, and 
laid mankind under lasting obligations.” “I 
thought it might be of some advantage to the 
young men and others to whom I| minister, if I 
brought before them the character of John 
Woolman. * *-* TIT would urge them to get 





























his Journal for themselves, * * * and to ‘ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ it, even if 
they do not literally carry out Lamb’s advice, 
and get his writings ‘ by heart,’ I think, if they 
do this, they will receive into their lives a pure 
and stimulating influence that will benefit them 
to the end of their days.” 

Many, if not most of our ancestors acquired in 
their younger lives a knowledge of some handi- 
craft, and there is no evidence that such knowl- 
edge impaired in the least their intellectual at- 
tainments or usefulness. 

It is a great relief to the overtaxed mind to 
be able to take hold of tools and execute a 
piece of hand work—and it is hoped much 
good may result from the establishment of the 
“Manual Training” department of Westtown 
Boarding School, as well as elsewhere. 































Natural History, Science, etc. 


A Large Heronry.—An unusually large set- 
tlement of herons has been discovered in the 
hills near Valley Forge, Chester County, Pa, 
Two visitors to the spot counted over 600 nests, 
Dr. Hughes found that turkey vultures eat the 
young, while crows pick the eggs. The trees 
are also all covered with the lime of the herons, 
The immense number of the birds causes their 
chattering to be very noisome, continually and 
can be heard distinctly a quarter of a mile 
away. The heronry has consequently been of 
great annoyance to the farmers in the vicinity. 


Two Affectionate Horses. — Horses become 
greatly attached to places and people, and 
there have been anecdotes how, on leaving 
some old familiar place or being sold to a new 
master, they have pined and grown ill as faith- 
ful dogs might do. I knew a farmer once who 
had two little colts who were kept in the same 
stable at night and in the same field during the 
day. Such a bond of affection existed between 
them that they were positively unhappy apart. 
They ran around knee-deep in clover, biting 
playfully at each other’s ears, and disputing 
their respective rights for apples and sugar, 
handed to them through the bars. When the 
were about a year old, one of them was sol 
and although there were others left to play with 
the year-old colt, he moped and grew irritable 
and very mournful. This continued for weeks, 
and then the sensible little animal began to re- 
gain his old-time gayety and exuberance of 
spirits. Two years after, when that gentleman 
who had bought the other colt moved away, he 
had a sale of all his horses and stock, and my 
old farmer bought the colt back. He was put 
in the field with his old friend, and immediately 
there was a great rush, as the two young aor 
mals flew toward each other, apparently with 
the wildest joy, rubbing each other affection- 
ately, and giving vent to little whinnyings of 
pleasure. Without a doubt each recognized in 
the other his first playmate and old friend. 
The farmer kept them for a number of years, 
driving them together, and when I saw them 
they were quite an old Darby and Joan couple. 
—The Illustrated American. 


Sea Cask Water—Snow Water.—There is not 
the least reason to suppose that if “ pure” 
water were put in the butts which go to sea, 
that there would be any change whatever in it; 
but, as a matter of fact, the water put on ~< 
board is rarely even approximately pure. It 
is not unfrequently taken on board from rivers 
and creeks, the water of which is alleged to be 
“fresh,” and that single alleged quality is enough 
for the sailor. Such water will go through 
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tributed chiefly to drink. The Emperor is'a friend of 
good beer, but blames bad drink for many of the vio- 
lations of law throughout the Empire, but more par- 
* ticularly in the great cities, especially Berlin. He 
meanseto try to attach such penalties to the sale of bad 
liquors, both malt and spirituous, that it will not be 
worth while to run the risk of incurring them.” 

How shall the Emperor be made to understand 
that all beverages containing 3 per cent. or more of 
alcohol, are “bad liquors?” 

Vesuvius has again burst forth into a state of erup- 
tion. The lava has now reached the village of Rio del 
Cavallo. 

A despatch from Bombay dated Seventh Mo. 30th, 
says :—Fifteen inches of rain have fallen within the 
past 24 hours. The towns of Mahooda and Bhownug- 
ger, in the province of Gujerat, are flooded with water, 
which rises breast-high in the streets. Three hundred 
people and a countless number of live stock have been 
drowned. 

Despatches received last week from Mecca state that 
the death-rate from cholera is 140 per day at that 
place and 30 daily at Djeddah. 

The motion of Sir Henry Parkes in favor of grant- 
ing the right of suffrage to women in New South 
Wales, has been rejected by a vote of 57 to 34, by the 
Legislative Assembly. This shows that the rights of 
women to vote will soon be recognized in that distant 
but strongly progressive colony. 

The Chilian Minister at Washington, on the 3lst 
ult., received the following telegram from Lisbon :— 
“This morning, at 5 o’clock, the Presidente Errazuriz, 
well manned, coaled and provisoned, left Lisbon for 
Chili. The intrigues and false reports of the insurgents 
have not been able to prevent her going. The cruiser 
has 200 Chilian sailors on board. The few European 
. volunteers will remain at a port on the Atlantic, where 
the rest of the crew awaits the cruiser’s arrival.” An- 
other despatch, received from Paris, says that the 
cruiser Presidente Pinto, just floated at Toulon, “ will 
get ready to leave Toulon immediately to complete its 
preparations and continue its voyage to Chili at once. 
The Chilian Government has sent a complete crew of 
fine sailors to meet the cruiser, with whom it will con- 
tinue its voyage to the Pacific.” 

The debt of the Argentine Republic is estimated at 
about $165 for every inhabitant. 
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each for Jane B. Smith and Susan Brinton, Pa., vol. 
65; from Elizabeth Webster, Fkfd., $2, vol. 65; from 
John E. Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Samuel Baker, 
Phila., $2, vol. 65, and for Hannah P. Rudolph, N. J., 
2, vol. 65; from Edward R. Maule and Hannah R. 
Maule, Pa., $2 each, vol. 65; from Edward Richie and 
Elizabeth Allen, Phila., $2 each, vol. 65; from John 
I. Glover, N. J., $6, being $2 each for himself, Zebedee 
Nicholson and Virginia Nicholson, vol. 65; from 
Thomas Perry, Agent, R. I, $20, being $2 each for 
Mary A. Gardner, Ann Perry, Anna A. Foster, Chas. 
Perry, Arthur Perry, John W. Foster, George Foster, 
Lydia F. Nichols, George C. Foster and J. Barclay 
Foster, vol. 65; from Hannah Hiatt, Ioa., $2, vol. 65; 
from Thomas E. Smith, Agent, Ioa., $23, being $4 each 
for Benjamin Coppock and Adna Spencer, vols. 64 and 
65, $2 each for Benjamin L. Bates, David Holloway, 
Esther Fogg, Evan Smith, Joshua P. Smith, Jonathan 
Briggs and Albert Emmons, vol. 65, and $1 for Isaac 
McBride to No. 27, vol. 65; from Joel Bean, Cal., $2, 
vol. 65; from Elizabeth Wright, N. J., $2, vol. 65; 
from Phebe C. Carpenter, N. J. $2, vol. 65; from 
Elizabeth T. Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from William 
Winner, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from David Comfort, N. J., 
$2, vol. 65; from Theodore C. Heess, Pa., $10, being 
$2 each for himself, Joseph McCarty, Job McCarty, 
George Schill and Abel McCarty, vol. 65; from Ellen 
Bromley, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Richard Esterbrook, 
N. J., $6, being $2 each for himself, Richard Ester- 
brook, Jr., L. I., and Martha Stackhouse, London, 
Eng., vol. 65; from Joseph B. Bettles, Lll., $2, vol. 65, 
and for William Bettles, $2, vol. 65; from Mary L. 
Warrington, N. J., $2, vol. 65, and for Samuel P. 
Nicholson, $2, vol. 65; from Lindley H. Bedell, Phila., 
$2, vol. 65, and for Amelia Bedell, Cal., $2, vol. 65; 
from Rebecca J. Allen, Pa. $2, vol. 65; from J. Benj. 
Glavin, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Edith Fox, Pa., $2, 
vol. 65; from Howard A. Mickle, N. J., $2, vol. 65; 
from Henrietta Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Barclay 
R. Leeds, Phila., $3, being $2 each for himself, Wm. 
H. Leeds, Ore., Daniel L. Leeds, Phila., and Nettie 
W. Leeds, Va., vol. 65; from John Woolman, Pa., $2, 
vol. 65; from William J. Evans, N. J., $14, being $2 
each for himself, Martha Evens, Amos Evens, Joseph 
K. Evens and J. Trimble Zook, N. J., John B. Jones, 
Kans., and William T. Zook, Pa., vol. 65; from Richard 
8. Griffith, Agent, Pa., $108, being $2 each for Gilbert 
Cope, T. Clarkson Eldridge, Pearson Embree, Benjamin 
Hayes, Abigail Hawley, Ralston R. Hoopes, James C. 
Roberts, Mary Ann C. Scattergood, David J. Scott, 
Mary Ann Taylor, Hannah Webb, Margaretta Windle, 
William H. Reid, Sybilla Starr Cope, Joseph P. 
Eldridge, Truman Forsythe, Rebecca Hibberd, Thos. 
C. Hogue, E. Malin Hoopes, Esther H. Mendenhall, 
Martha Sankey, Deborah C. Smedley, Susan Temple, 
Mary E. Webb, Phebe J. Walter, S. Emlin Sharples, 
Nathan Cope, Albert L. Entrikin, Jane Gibbons, 
Edward H. Hall, Ruth P. Johnson, Chas. W. Roberts, 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Thomas Sharpless, Susanna 8S. 
Thomas, William P. Townsend, Elizabeth M. Worth, 
Philena S. Yarnall, Roland Smedley, Susanna Doan, 
Marshall Fell, Lydia Embree, Isaac Evans, Sarah C. 
Glover, Charles 8. Carter, James E. Armstrong, Wat- 
son W. Dewees, C. Canby Balderston, Jesse H. Garrett, 
Thomas K. Brown, Richard W. Hutton and Edwin 
Thorp, Pa., W. S. Garrett, Ore., and Thomas Thorp, 
Del., vol. 65; from Sidney Garrigues and Sarah Gar- 
rigues, Pa., $2 each, vol. 65; from Eliza J. Barton, 
Phila., $2, vol. 65; from David E. Cooper and William 
B. Cooper, N. J., $2 each, vol. 65; from George Sharp- 
less, Chester, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Jacob Parvin, Pa., 
$2, vol. 65, and for John S. Pearson, $2, vol. 65; from 
Charles Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Joseph S. Middle- 
ton, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Susan J. Yerkes, Fkfd, $2, 
vol. 65; from Joseph L. Bailey, Pa., $10, being $2 
each for himself, Sarah Bailey, Joseph Bailey and 
Franklin G. Swavely, Pa., and Susan W. Warrington, 
N. J., vol. 65; from William B. Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 
65; from John R. Tatum, Del., $2, vol. 65; from 
Frances Garrett, Gtn., $2, vol.65; from Jesse Negus, 
Agent, Ioa., $9.25, being $4 for Joseph Hawley, vols. 
64 and 65, $2 each for William D. Branson and Robert 
Knowles, vol. 65, $1 for Thompson Walker, to No. 27, 
vol. 65, and 25 cents for William Egerton, Kans,, to 
No. 6, vol. 65; from William H. Gibbons, Pa., $2, vol. 
65; from Samuel L. Whitson, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from 
James M. Moon, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from John Akins, 
John Akins, Jr., and Levi Akins, $2 each, vol. 65; 
from Hannah J. Roberts, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from 


Amy J. Brooks, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Chas. , 
N. J., $2, vol. 65; from E. 8. Deats, N. J., $2, vol. 65; 
from Josiah A. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Danie} 
Williams, Agent, O., $38, being $2 each for David 
Branson, William L. Ashton, Joseph Bailey, Asa 
Bransod, Margaret Hobson, Charles Stratton, Maria 
Walker, Thomas H. Conrow, Mary J. French, Jacob 
Holloway, Edwin F. Holloway, Mary Ann Holloway, 
Asa G. Holloway, John C. Hoge, Henry Stanton, 
Ketura Purviance, Mary Chandler, Branson D. Sid- 
well, and Abigail Sears, vol. 65; from James G, 
McCollin, Phila., $4, for 2 copies vol. 65, and for 
Charles Potts, Pa., Margaretta E. Reed, N. J., Ann 
Garrett, Pa., Benjamin Vail, Phila., and Abigail Vail, 
Toa., $2 each, vol. 65; from John W. Hilyard, N. J, 
$2, vol., 65; from Gulielma Freeborn, R. I., $2, vol, 
65 ; from George Sharpless, Agent, London Grove, Pa, 
$21, being $1 for himself, and $2 each for Morris Cope, 
Isaac Good, Margaret Maule, John P. Sharpless, Robert 
W. Lewis, Emily Pusey, Thomas H. Whitson, Mar- 
garetta J. Mercer, Hannah N. Harry, and Joshua 
Sharpless, vol. 65; from Lydia S. Griffen, N. Y., $2, 
vol. 65; from Margaret Bowles, Ioa., $2, vol. 65 ; from 
Sarah E. Wistar, W. Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Ellwood 
Cooper, W. Phila., $2, vol. 65, and for Mifflin Cooper, 
2, vol. 65; from Beulah Palmer, Pa., $2, vol. 65, and 
for Mary C. Palmer, $2, vol. 65; from A. Spencer, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 65; from Mary Ann Jones, Gtn., $2, 
vol. 65, and for Arthur Leeds Nicholson, N. Y., $2, 
vol. 65, from Willliam Bettle, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from 
Mary E. Jones, Canada, $2, vol. 65; from Morris, 
Linton, N. J., $2, vol. 65. 


Bas” R mitiances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts wntu the following week. 


Diep, at her residence, near Haddonfield, N. J., 
First Month 23rd, 1891, SarAnw ANN WEBSTER, in 
her seventy-eighth year, a member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, at the residence of her son-in-law, Mark Jay, 
Second Month 16th, 1891, Penninan Kivert, widow 
of William Kivett and daughter of George F. and 
Elizabeth Bowles, in the sixty-sixth year of her age, 
She was a member and minister of Walnut Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Jewell County, Kan. 
She was a full believer in the ancient doctrines and 
testimonies of the Society, a regular attender of meet- 
ings while in health, short in her communications, 
but deep and instructive, always careful to set an ex- 
ample of plainness, both in dress and address. Her 
work was done in the day-time. During her long ill- 
ness, she bore her suffering patiently, yet sometimes 
longing for the time to come when she might be 
called home. She often spoke of death, always giv- 
ing evidence of her readiness to depart. On one oc 
casion she said that she had made a very close exam- 
ination, and that she saw nothing in her way, yet did 
not know how it would be at the last. Again she 
said that she could not boast of as great things as 
some seem to at such times, but that she felt peace of 
mind. Her faith and trust did not falter, and near 
her close she exclaimed to those around her, “ What 
a beautiful company around the throne, all clothed in 
spotless white,” then foll owed an exhortation to all to 
live so that they might join that spotless throng. 
Though she is dead, yet will she live in the hearts she 
has left behind. 


MArriepD, at Friends’ Meeting House, West Chester, 
Pa., Fifth Month 14th, 1891, RoLAND SMEDLEY, soa 
of Deborah C. and the late William Smedley to Mary 
J., daughter of Edward H. and Sarah E. Hall, all of 
West Chester. 

, Sixth Month 13th, 1891, Perer N. Dyer,s 
member of Hickory Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
to JANE FLetcuer, of West Branch, at the meeting- 
house of Friends, Iowa. 


NOTICES. 

Westrown BoarpinG ScHooi.—The Fall and Wit 
ter Term of 1891-92 will begin Ninth Month 1, 1891. 
Parents and others who intend to send children to the 
School, will please make immediate application to 

J.G. WiiuraMs, Sup’t, Westtown, Penna. 


Frrenps’ Lisrary.— During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months, the Library will be open on Fifth 
day afternoons, from 3 to 6 o’clock. 


Frienps’ Setect ScHoon, PHILADELPHIA. — The 
Winter Term will begin Ninth Month 14th, 1891. A 
plications for the admission of pupils should be 
to J. Henry Bartiert, Sup’t, 

140 N. Sixteenth St 





